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Understanding Child Sexual Abuse by Catholic 
Priests from a Situational Perspective 


KAREN J. TERRY and JOSHUA D. FREILICH 
John Jay College of Criminal Justice, New York, New York, USA 


Most sexual offense research focuses on offender motivation and 
individual risk factors rather than the criminal events themselves. 
This article provides an analysis of data from two studies on child 
sexual abuse by Catholic priests to help understand the opportu- 
nities clergy had or created to abuse youth. Findings show that 
situational factors played a role in victim choice among a hetero- 
geneous group of abusers. Priests abused more male than female 
victims and had significantly greater access to male youth histori- 
cally. When access to female youth increased in the 1990s, abuse of 
females as a percentage of victims also increased. The article con- 
cludes with a discussion about how ecological information can be 
used to craft intervention policies to prevent sexual offenses. 


KEYWORDS | sexual victimization, situational crime prevention 
theory, clergy abuse 


INTRODUCTION 


This article provides information about the situations in which clergy sexu- 
ally abuse children. The findings are based on data collected in two studies 
on child sexual abuse (CSA) by Catholic priests. The focus of this article is 
on bow these crimes were successfully committed and how this information 
can then be used to craft intervention policies to prevent these offenses in 
the future. 

Most studies of CSA examine why the crime was committed, focusing 
on etiological issues related to the offender or the impact of the behavior 
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on the victim. Recent studies by ecological researchers, however, have also 
begun to analyze the environment in which abuse occurs. Situational crime 
prevention (SCP) argues that individuals use the environment to their advan- 
tage and will be less likely to commit abusive acts if those acts present too 
much risk, offer too littke reward, or require too much effort (Wortley & 
Mazerolle, 2008; Wortley & Smallbone, 2006b). The role of opportunity to 
commit abusive behavior is particularly important in understanding CSA 
within institutions where adults mentor and nurture children and adoles- 
cents. In this article we first briefly summarize the SCP framework. Next, we 
discuss the few studies that examine sexually abusive behavior by priests 
from a situational perspective. Third, we present findings from two stud- 
ies conducted by the first author of this article and show how the data 
from those studies indicate the importance of understanding the situations 
in which abuse occurred. Finally, we demonstrate that employing the SCP 
strategies of increasing effort, increasing the risk, reducing rewards, reduc- 
ing provocations, and removing excuses can decrease the likelihood of CSA 
within youth-serving institutions (Guerette & Bowers, 2009). 


SCP AND SEXUAL ABUSE OF MINORS 
SCP Framework 


Most research on deviant behavior focuses on the motivation of the offender 
and individual risk factors of the offender. Clarke (1980) and proponents of 
SCP and related frameworks refer to this as “the dispositional bias.” These 
factors are, in fact, important to understand when assessing offenders for 
treatment and other individual responses. However, sex offenders constitute 
a heterogeneous population and commit offenses for a variety of reasons. 
As such, even if the motivation of the offenders can be determined, under- 
standing motivation alone may not lead to effective prevention policies. The 
SCP approach argues that criminologists and others should pay more atten- 
tion to the criminal event and focus less on etiological issues. Furthermore, it 
assumes that offenders have agency/free will and decide to commit a crime 
based on specific situational circumstances because in their view it benefits 
them to do so (Cornish & Clarke, 2003). Some situations provide oppor- 
tunities for crime to occur and/or create or increase individual motivation 
to commit a crime (Freilich & Chermak, 2009; Mayhew, Clarke, & Hough, 
1976). 

Thus, SCP analysts examine the opportunity structure that facilitates 
crime commission to identify specific points to intervene, with targeted 
prevention strategies to manipulate situational factors. The advantage of 
this approach is that it does not require an in-depth understanding of the 
underlying motives to commit a crime. All criminals seek to successfully 
complete their task at hand, which in this case is the crime of sexual abuse. 
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SCP is a dynamic framework and the number and type of intervention tech- 
niques has steadily increased over the years. Currently, five general strategies 
encompass 25 techniques that are used to prevent crime (Cornish & Clarke, 
2003). A complete and interactive listing of the 25 SCP techniques is available 
online: http://www.popcenter.org/25techniques. 

Crime prevention techniques range from “hard” to “soft” approaches. 
Hard strategies (such as blockading the cockpit on airplanes making pilots 
inaccessible to potential terrorists) incapacitate targets and make it impos- 
sible for the crime to be committed. In such a case, the potential offender 
desires to commit the crime but the implemented SCP strategies prevent 
him or her from accomplishing the illegal act. Soft techniques (such as 
humanizing potential victims) reduce situational prompts/cues that increase 
a person’s motivation to commit a crime during a specific event. These tech- 
niques, in turn, prevent a crime from occurring at a particular place and time. 

To date, dozens of empirical studies (encompassing case studies, exper- 
iments, and other quantitative tests) have evaluated situational interventions 
(Clarke, 1997). Examples of interventions include steering column locks 
that reduced motor vehicle theft, caller ID (reduced anonymity) that led 
to the decline of obscene phone calls, and closed-circuit television cam- 
eras that have widely reduced crime throughout the community. Studies 
of these situational interventions are highly supportive of SCP and found 
that most interventions lead to crime reductions (Guerette & Bowers, 2009). 
Importantly, most studies also found littke support for the “crime displace- 
ment” critique of SCP (that is, that an offender thwarted in one situation 
will simply commit the same crime somewhere else or turn to another type 
of crime). The empirical tests of SCP find that displacement either does not 
occur, or if it does, there is nevertheless overall crime reduction (Guerette & 
Bowers, 2009). 


Situational Studies of Sexual Abuse 


Most research on sexual abuse focuses on the individual characteristics 
and psychological risk factors of the offenders. Recently, however, stud- 
ies have been published on the role of opportunities and sexual abuse 
(Wortley & Smallbone, 2006b), sexual harassment in sports (Cense & 
Brackenridge, 2001; Nielsen, 2001), boundary violations in therapeutic rela- 
tionships (Gabbard, 1996; Norris, Gutheil, & Strasburger, 2003; Simon, 1999), 
sexual abuse of students by professors (Bartell & Rubin, 1990), sexual abuse 
in foster/residential child care (Browne & Lynch, 1999; Gallagher, 1999; 
Hobbs & Hobbs, 1999; Lindsay, 1999), sexual abuse within youth-serving 
organizations (Saul & Audage, 2007), and sexual abuse of youth by priests 
(Terry & Ackerman, 2008). 

In the earliest published study assessing situations of sexual abuse, 
Erlanson (1940) mapped the locations of sex offenses and the residences 
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of corresponding offenders. He found that in 85 out of 100 cases, the sex 
offender lived in the same neighborhood in which the offense was commit- 
ted. Later, Gigeroff, Mohr, and Turner (1968) found that in cases of CSA, the 
location of abuse is usually an environment close to the child (be it his or 
her home, the home of the offender, or the home they share). The most 
comprehensive contemporary analysis of situational factors related to sexual 
offending has been conducted by Richard Wortley and Stephen Smallbone. 
In their study of sexual offenders in Australia, Wortley and Smallbone 
(2006a) observed seven factors that are consistent with a situational explana- 
tion of CSA. Specifically, they stated that child sexual abusers have (a) a late 
onset of deviant behavior, (b) a low incidence of chronic sexual offending, 
(c) a high incidence of previous nonsexual offenses, (d) a low incidence of 
stranger abuse, (e) a low incidence of networking among offenders, (f) a 
low incidence of child pornography use, and (g) a low incidence of para- 
philic behavior. The authors also note that location is an important factor in 
the commission of sexual offenses, for sexual abuse almost always occurs 
in private and often in the home of the offender. Their findings were sup- 
ported by Terry and Ackerman (2008), who analyzed situational aspects of 
CSA by clergy and found no significant differences between the clergy and 
nonclergy sex offending populations. 

Perhaps not surprisingly, CSA is pervasive in situations in which adults 
have unguarded access to children, as often happens in youth-serving orga- 
nizations. Wortley and Smallbone (2006a) found that 20% of extrafamilial 
offenders reported having accessed children via an organized activity, with 
some 8% having joined a child or youth organization for the primary purpose 
of perpetrating a sexual offense. Similarly, Colton, Roberts, and Vanstone 
(2010) found that adult male abusers were attracted to particular posi- 
tions within educational institutions or voluntary organizations that would 
afford them easy access to potential victims and allow them to maintain 
the abuse without being detected. In a study of 41 “professional” perpetra- 
tors, Sullivan and Beech (2004) found that 15% reported having specifically 
picked their profession to access children while 42% reported that access 
to children was at least part of their motivation for having selected their 
profession. Indeed, over 90% of the abusers they studied were reported 
to have been aware of their sexual attraction to children prior to having 
begun their professional careers. In their study of sexual abuse of ath- 
letes, Cense and Brackenridge (2001) noted that increased risk occurs at 
the point of potential achievement, especially if this point coincides with or 
just precedes puberty. This observation is consistent with studies of sexual 
abuse of youth by priests, whereby abuse typically occurs as the pre- or 
postpubertal child becomes active in religious activity (Terry & Ackerman, 
2008). 

In their evaluation of the problem of CSA by Catholic priests, Keenan, 
Bartunek, and Hinsdale (2005) pointed out that few studies have addressed 
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the problem in all its complexity. Most research has focused on perceived 
individual-level risk factors such as homosexuality or celibacy but fail to 
acknowledge the organizational and institutional contributions to the root 
of the problem. Keenan and colleagues call for discussion of the crisis of 
authority, the clerical subculture, the declining and aging clerical population, 
the lack of roles for laypeople and women in the church, the relationship 
between bishops and priests, and the lack of hierarchical or democratic 
accountability. 

This focus on organizational explanations for the crisis does not exclude 
the possible existence of “rotten apples,” the colloquial term for deviant 
individuals who may elude even the most sophisticated of the exclusion- 
ary criteria for acceptance into the ministry. There are two ways to address 
the risks posed by such individuals. The first is to develop a greater under- 
standing of offender risk factors based on the understanding of individual 
differences in child sexual abusers within the church. The second is to 
understand the opportunity structure in which priests sexually abuse youth. 
The studies of sexual abuse by Catholic priests conducted by John Jay 
College researchers contain data on both the individual and situational risk 
factors John Jay College of Criminal Justice, 2004, 2006; Terry et al., 2011). 

Based on data collected from the John Jay studies John Jay College of 
Criminal Justice, 2004, 2006), we propose several research questions related 
to situational factors of the abuse. Using the SCP framework to explain 
sexual abuse of children by priests, we would expect to see differences 
in patterns of victimization based on the opportunities that priests had to 
abuse youth. These patterns of victimization may differ by location, activities, 
and duration or frequency of abuse. In addition, we would expect to see 
those patterns change over time as social and cultural changes shift the 
opportunity structure in the church. 


METHOD 


Data for the current study were derived from two studies assessing CSA 
by Catholic priests: the “Nature and Scope” study Vjohn Jay College of 
Criminal Justice, 2004, 2006) and the “Causes and Context” study (Terry 
et al., 2011). The goal of the “Nature and Scope” study was to understand 
the extent of the clergy abuse crisis in the United States over a fixed period 
of time; it aimed to find out what happened. The “Causes and Context” 
study sought to understand why the sexual abuse of minors by Catholic 
priests occurred as it did by integrating research from sociocultural, psy- 
chological, situational, and organizational perspectives. These studies were 
commissioned by the U.S. Conference of Catholic Bishops (USCCB) and 
were conducted by a team of researchers at John Jay College of Criminal 
Justice after the explosion of media reports on the sexual abuse of children 
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by Catholic priests. These allegations led the bishops to create the Charter for 
the Protection of Children and Young People in 2002 (USCCB, 2011), which, 
among other things, called for the comprehensive study of the extent of the 
abuse problem and why it happened. 

The “Nature and Scope” study was based on reports from the universe 
of records for all priests and deacons in the United States from 1950-2002. 
Selected officials from all dioceses, eparchies, and religious communities in 
the United States completed three survey instruments based on the person- 
nel files within each of the dioceses. The first survey sought information 
about all dioceses, the second survey sought information about all priests 
with allegations of abuse, and the third survey sought information about 
individuals who made allegations of sexual abuse against priests and the cir- 
cumstances of that abuse. The data were archival and came from personnel 
files at the dioceses. All information sent to the researchers was anony- 
mous, and complex confidentiality procedures were employed John Jay 
College of Criminal Justice, 2004; Terry, 2008). Ultimately, 97% of dioceses 
and eparchies (representing 99% of diocesan priests in ministry) and 64% of 
religious communities (representing 83% of religious priests) responded to 
the request for data about priests who sexually abused minors. 

Data were collected from a variety of sources for the “Causes and 
Context” study and included (a) longitudinal analyses of data sets of var- 
ious types of social behavior (e.g., crime, divorce, premarital sex) over the 
time period to provide an historical framework; (b) analysis of seminary 
attendance, the history and the development of a human formation curricu- 
lum, and information from seminary leaders; (c) surveys of and interviews 
with inactive priests with allegations of abuse and a comparison sample 
of priests in active parish ministry who had not been accused; (d) interview 
and primary data from the 1971 Loyola University study of the psychology of 
American Catholic priests; (e) surveys of survivors, surveys of victim assis- 
tance coordinators (VACs), and clinical files about the onset, persistence, 
and desistance of the offender’s abusive behavior; (f) surveys of bishops, 
priests, and other diocesan leaders about the policies that were put in place 
after 1985; and (g) analyses of clinical data from files obtained from three 
treatment centers, including information about priests who abused minors 
as well as those being treated for other behavioral problems. We analyzed 
these data by employing two global analytic strategies: (a) time series and 
cohort analysis of cultural, institutional, and environmental variables based 
on the temporal variation in incidence, and (b) an analysis of individual- 
level factors to discover any that could discriminate priests accused of abuse 
and those not accused. 

This article concentrates on the temporal change in patterns of victim- 
ization. We measured the differences between the proportions of male and 
female victims in different decades using both a binomial test for differ- 
ences in proportions and a chi-square test on the expected and observed 
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proportions. We then compared male and female victims on various factors, 
including the duration of abuse, place of abuse, and the influence of other 
factors such as alcohol during the commission of the offense. We hypothe- 
sized that the disproportionate abuse of males over females was influenced 
by a greater access to boys than girls. 


RESULTS 
“Nature and Scope” Study Data 


Before examining the findings of the study for this article, it is helpful to 
understand the findings from the two John Jay studies, which provide con- 
text for the current article. The data from the “Nature and Scope” study 
included the number of abusers and victims; the distribution of incidents 
by year, region, and size of diocese; characteristics of the abusers and the 
victims; types and locations of offenses; and diocesan responses to the 
abuse. Findings indicated that approximately 4% of priests had allegations of 
abuse brought against them between 1950 and 2002 and that 10,667 victims 
reported abuse by priests within that time period. The number of incidents 
of sexual abuse peaked in the 1970s and early 1980s, with a sharp decline in 
abuse cases evident by 1985 (see Figure 1). This distribution was consistent 
across all regions of the Catholic Church in the United States' as well as in 
dioceses of various sizes. 

The majority of priests with allegations of abuse (69%) were diocesan 
priests, and most had the duties of either pastor (25%) or associate pastor 
(42%) at the time of the abuse. Their ages ranged from mid-20s to 90 at the 
time they abused, with a median age of 30. The majority of priest abusers 
(56%) had one victim, though 3.5% of abusers were responsible for abusing 
26% of the victims. Most victims (81%) were male, and the most common 
age of victims was about 12 years old; over 40% of all victims were males 
between the ages of 11 and 14. 


“Causes and Context” Study Data 


Findings from the “Causes and Context” study indicate that priests who 
sexually abused minors constituted a heterogeneous population and that 
the abuse crisis was caused by a complex interaction of psychological, 
developmental, organizational, cultural, and situational factors. Individual 
characteristics did not predict who would commit an act of abuse, and 
abusive priests were not significantly distinct from nonabusers on most 


: The Catholic Church in the United States is divided into 14 regions, averaging just over 12 dioceses 


per region. 
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FIGURE 1 Distribution of incidents from 1950 to 2002 (color figure available online). 


TABLE 1 Source of Clinical Data From the “Causes and Context” Study 


Clinical 

Data Source Sample structure Evaluation MMPI MCMI- IQ 
TG1 Universe of available files for residents 715 569 271 n/a 
N=715 treated 1986-— 1999 

TC2 Universe of available files for residents 327 81 90 n/a 
N= 401 treated 2000— 2009 

TC3 Confirmation sample—CSA cases only 90 170 170 170 
N = 170 from 1990s 


Note: Treatment centers are not identified by name but are referenced as TC1, 2, and 3 (Terry et al., 
2011). 


psychological measures. Table 1 summarizes the types of psychological data 
collected, and Table 2 summarizes the findings from the MMPI. 

While the psychological tests did not indicate that clergy abusers had 
[significantly elevated scores on primary scales, priests who abused children 
did differ from priests who abused adults and those with other mental health 
problems in some ways. Those who abused children had lower scores on 
borderline, paranoid, depressive, and avoidant scales and higher scores on 
sadistic/aggressive, desirability, post-traumatic stress disorder, and schizoid 
scales. They were more likely to report symptoms of aggression, anxiety, 
and interpersonal dysfunction or isolation yet also to strive to portray them- 
selves in a more positive light. Previous research (Plante, Manuel, & Bryant, 
1996) indicated only one elevated score for abusive clergy, and that was for 
overcontrolled hostility. Because the clergy who abused youth did not show 
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significantly elevated MMPI scores on primary scales, any significant findings 
on subscales should be treated with caution. 

Because abuse patterns changed over time, we analyzed the evolving 
social context of the priesthood over the study period. The majority of abu- 
sive priests were ordained prior to the 1970s—particularly in the 1940s and 
1950s—since which time seminary education has developed substantially. 
Most abuse incidents occurred decades ago, at a time when the impact of 
victimization was not fully understood and research on sexual offenders 
was in the early stages of development. When priests committed abusive 
acts, they were often not reported by the victim at the time of the incident, 
not recognized by the abuser’s peers or leaders, and, when known, were 
not dealt with in a way that helped the victim recover from the resulting 
harm (Terry et al., 2011). 


Situational Factors and Sexual Abuse by Priests 


We analyzed the role of situational factors on the sexual abuse of children, 
in particular assessing the abuse of male versus female victims. If situational 
factors help explain CSA, they should also be able to account for the high 
levels of abuse of male victims. The data from both the “Nature and Scope” 
and “Causes and Context” studies indicate that access to victims played a 
critical role in victim choice as well as when and in what circumstances 
the victims were abused. There was no significant difference between the 
locations in which boys and girls were abused when access to boys and girls 
was equal (e.g., in the home of the victim). However, boys were significantly 
more likely to be abused in social situations (e.g., at outings, on retreats, on 
vacation) or in the church setting (e.g., in the parish residence). Historically, 
priests have spent more time with boys in such settings, and, thus, would be 
expected to have higher rates of abuse in these settings. Table 3 shows the 
odds ratios of likelihood of abuse in various settings. The only location in 
which girls were more likely to be abused than boys was in a school setting. 
The reason for this finding is not clear and should be explored further. 

The patterns of victimization against male versus female victims change 
over time. This change is consistent with both social and structural changes 
in the church. The ratio of victim gender from 1950 to 2002 is 80% male 
and 20% female. If this 80/20 ratio is used as the expected proportion, the 
observed proportions in the 1950s to 1960s and the 1990s to 2000s show a 
statistically higher percentage of female victims than the expected average. 
Alternatively, there are significantly more male victims in the 1970s and 
1980s than the expected average. 

There are situational explanations for this shift in the victim gender ratio. 
The higher percentage of girls abused prior to the peak years of the abuse 
crisis (rising in the 1960s, peaking in the 1970s) occurred when priests spent 
a considerable amount of time in the homes of parishioners. There would 
have been essentially equal access to potential male and female children 
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TABLE 3 Likelihood of Abuse by Location for Victims 


Place of Abuse Male Victims Female Victims Odds Ratio 

In Victim’s Home 10.9% 10.4% 0.951 
(N = 923) (N = 208) 

In School 8.2% 11.4% 1.428** 
WN = 701) CN = 228) 

In a Hotel 7.0% 3.6% 0.499** 
(N = 598) (N = 73) 

Cleric’s Home/Parish Residence 36.6% 30.7% 0.768** 
(N = 3107) (N = 615) 

In the Hospital 0.7% 0.7% 0.973 
(N = 61) (N = 14) 

In a Car 8.5% 8.4% 0.989 
(N = 720) (N = 168) 

Vacation House 9.9% 5.0% 0.478** 
(N = 841) (VN = 100) 

Outings/Camp, Park, Pool 7.8% 5.7% 0.713** 
(N = 663) (N = 114) 

Congregate Residence 0.6% 0.1% 0.172* 
(N = 49) WN = 2) 

In Other Residences (Friends, Family) 1.0% 0.8% 0.889 
(N = 81) W = 17) 


*p < .01. **p < .001. 


in the home (as supported in Table 3). The change in gender ratio post- 
1990 could be attributed to the increased access priests had to boys in the 
church setting from that point onward. The rise in proportion of female 
victims from 1990 forward is consistent with the participation of girls in 
altar service and youth group and community groups. Only in 1994 did the 
Vatican interpret canon law 230 §2 to read that altar service can be performed 
by both men and women, thus allowing for altar “servers” (rather than just 
altar boys, as had been allowed previously; Congregation of Divine Worship, 
1994). As access to girls increased in the 1990s, so did abuse of girls. Table 4 
and Figure 2 show the gender of victims by five-year intervals. 

In addition to these situational opportunities, the rise in abuse of boys 
coincides with behavioral indicators consistent with situational models of 
CSA. One indicator tested from the “Nature and Scope” data was whether 
the use of alcohol and/or drugs increased as the abuse of male victims 
increased. Alcohol is a disinhibitor that is associated with the abuse of chil- 
dren by “situational” child sexual abusers (see Johnston & Johnston, 1997). 
Situational abusers are those who are not primarily attracted to children or 
a particular type of child (e.g., a prepubescent girl) and are more likely 
to abuse the children to whom they have access. Figure 3 shows that the 
increase and subsequent decrease in alcohol and drug use are correlated 
with the increase and subsequent decrease in abuse of males over the 
time period studied. Controlling drugs and alcohol is also one of the SCP 
techniques suggested to reduce situational crime opportunities. 
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TABLE 4 Percentage of Male and Female Victims by Decade Compared to 
the Expected (Mean) Distribution From 1950 to 2002 


Observed Victim Mean Victim Gender 
Gender Distribution Distribution 1950-2002 
(Percentage) (Percentage) 

Decade % Male % Female % Male % Female 
1950s** 63.68 36.32 80.34 19.66 
1960s** 75.63 24.37 80.34 19.66 
1970s** 85.61 14.39 80.34 19.66 
1980s** 86.31 13.69 80.34 19.66 
1990s** 76.20 23.80 80.34 19.66 
2000-—2002** 55.56 44,44 80.34 19.66 


“(p < 01). 


@ Male Victims @ Female Victims 
100% 


FIGURE 2 Gender of victims of sexual abuse, in five-year intervals (“Nature and Scope” study 
data). 


Duration of abuse was similar for male and female victims, with no 
significant differences by gender. The average duration of abuse for male 
victims ranged from 1.9 to 2.0 years between 1950 to 1974, with a sharp 
decrease thereafter. By 2002, the average duration of abuse of male victims 
was 0.2 years. For female victims the average duration of abuse ranged from 
1.9 years to 2.2 years from 1950 to 1974, with a decrease to 0.1 years by 
2002. These findings again indicate that the duration and frequency of abuse 
are not affected by gender-specific factors. This decline in abuse duration 
for both male and female victims corresponds to the increased knowledge 
about sexual abuse in society at this time, knowledge of abuse in the church, 
and implementation of policies to reduce sexual abuse in the church. 
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FIGURE 3 Drug or alcohol use by priests with male victims (“Nature and Scope” study data). 


The quantitative data from the “Nature and Scope” study is supported by 
qualitative data from survivor and VAC surveys in the “Causes and Context” 
study. Narratives from the VAC surveys discussed the access of priests to 
children and adolescents, and many also noted the position of power the 
priest had in the community and with the Catholic families. One VAC said 
that clergy abuse was able to occur because of “opportunity coupled with 
credibility as a man of God.” The VACs discussed how priests would spend 
extended periods of time socializing with the families of victims, often in the 
victims’ homes. The VACs also discussed how abusive priests would create 
opportunities for the abuse by taking minors on trips (e.g., camping), at 
which point they would give the victims alcohol and abuse them while they 
were intoxicated. The lack of guardianship and lowered inhibitions of the 
abusers at the time the abuse occurred supports the SCP framework. One 
VAC summarized the onset and persistence of abuse in this way: 


I believe that the ability to have access to the children was key. The issue 
of a trusted person in power kept children from reporting. Fear that the 
victims would not be believed or would hurt their parents was often an 
impediment for reporting the abuse. Often gifts, trips, and alcohol were 
involved. Often the victims that were targeted were children already 
vulnerable because of familial issues. The parents trusted the clergy and 
did not recognize signs. 


The information provided by the VACs was confirmed by the narratives 
of survivors. Every survivor who completed a survey discussed ways in 
which the priests took advantage of or created opportunities to commit the 
acts of abuse. Supporting the information from the “Nature and Scope” data, 
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they said that the priest-abusers took advantage of their position within 
the church to create opportunities or used opportunities they had (e.g., 
when the families invited the priests over for dinner). Consistent in the narra- 
tives is the theme of trust of the priest by both the victims and the families of 
the victims. For instance, one survivor responded by saying that her family 
invited the priest-abuser to the home for dinner each week and allowed him 
to tuck her into bed on those nights. He took advantage of this opportunity 
to abuse her. While this type of abuse situation required littke grooming 
behavior of the individual victim, several of the survivors also talked 
extensively about the grooming behaviors of the priests who abused them. 
In sum, the data on CSA by priests indicate that opportunity plays a vital 
role in the abuse of children. The priests who sexually abused minors were a 
heterogeneous group with no “typical” offender profile in regard to offender 
or victim characteristics, though there were similarities in the opportunity 
structure for abuse situations. There was consistency in how male and female 
victims met the priests who abused them, where the abuse occurred, and 
under what circumstances the abuse took place. This consistency is evident 
despite the substantial difference in the percentage of males and females 
abused. This is in addition to the more general factors associated with abuse, 
as described by Wortley and Smallbone (2006a) and Terry and Ackerman 
(2008): the late onset of deviant behavior, low incidence of chronic sexual 
offending, high incidence of previous nonsexual offenses, low incidence 
of stranger abuse, low incidence of networking among offenders, low inci- 
dence of child pornography use, and low incidence of paraphilic behavior. 


DISCUSSION 


The heterogeneity of the priest-abuser population presents a complex 
agenda for prevention. Priests who sexually abused minors were not distin- 
guishable from nonabusive clergy on traditional psychological assessments, 
and few had diagnosable disorders such as pedophilia. It is also neither 
possible nor desirable to implement extensive restrictions on the mentor- 
ing and nurturing relationships between minors and priests given that most 
priests have not—and are not likely to—sexually abuse minors. However, 
it is critical to implement prevention policies that are independent of a 
particular risk factor, be they social, psychological, or developmental fac- 
tors. Prevention policies should focus on three issues: education, situational 
prevention models, and oversight and accountability. 

The peak of sexual abuse incidents in the Catholic Church occurred at a 
time of social upheaval, and it is possible that other social factors could influ- 
ence harmful behavior in the future. Prevention models take into account 
that new opportunities will arise and that over time offenders will adapt 
and change their modus operandi. In this respect, it is important to apply 
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situational prevention strategies that incorporate a general framework—all 
events can be analyzed situationally, and new techniques (e.g., interven- 
tion strategies) can be implemented, constantly monitored, and, if need be, 
revised to prevent abuse under this dynamic framework. 

Wortley and Smallbone (2006a) concluded that SCP techniques could be 
applied to reduce opportunities for sexual victimization. They hypothesized 
that it would be possible to do so by increasing effort (controlling access to 
facilities, target hardening, and controlling tools), increasing risk (amplifying 
the threat of detection for a specific act), controlling prompts (reducing situ- 
ational triggers), and reducing permissibility (clarifying the role the offender 
plays in the abusive behavior). Similarly, the John Jay studies lohn Jay 
College of Criminal Justice, 2004, 2006; Terry et al., 2011) of sexual abuse 
by priests indicate that the reduction of CSA may be accomplished in five 
ways: 


1. Increase the effort by making it more difficult for priests to commit acts of 
abuse. The church has already taken an important step in accomplishing 
this goal by implementing mandatory safe environment training programs. 
In doing so, the church is educating potential victims (minors), potential 
abusers (priests), and guardians (those in the church—parents or other 
community members—who may witness, be told about, or become aware 
of abuse should it occur). In addition, the church could consider promul- 
gating guidelines that specify under what circumstances, if any, priests are 
allowed to be alone with children or adolescents. Crafting clear policies 
that are properly implemented and that limit when priests and children 
may be alone together reduce the opportunities that allow abuse to be 
easily committed. 

2. Increase the risks by making it more likely that those who commit acts 
of abuse will be identified and, once recognized, have more to lose. The 
safe environment training programs help to increase the risk of getting 
“caught” (by educating potential victims and guardians), and the “zero 
tolerance” policy for abusers makes the risk greater if one is recog- 
nized as an abuser. Indeed, clearly specifying that sexual abusers will 
be removed from ministry may have a deterrent effect—though it is not 
possible to show a causal link, abuse has continued to decline since zero 
tolerance policies were agreed on in 2002 by the U.S. Conference of 
Catholic Bishops (Terry et al., 2011). Dioceses should also institute peri- 
odic evaluation of the performance of their priests, an established element 
of most complex organizations. By regularly surveying priests, adminis- 
trative staff, and parishioners about their responses to and satisfaction 
with the priests with whom they have contact, dioceses are more likely 
to be alerted to questionable behavior that might have not been formally 
reported. By sending a clear signal to all members of a parish community 
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that their responses to individual priests are valuable, diocesan leaders 
open avenues of communication and gain early notice of problems. 


3. Reduce the rewards by providing alternate outlets for close bonds with 


others. The dioceses should reduce levels of isolation and increase 
the opportunities for priests to develop closer relationships with peers 
and age mates. This could reduce levels of loneliness and increase 
accountability and oversight. This would also reduce the opportunities 
for priests to develop inappropriate social bonds with adolescents they 
are mentoring. 


4. Reduce provocations by inhibiting the factors that may lead priests to 


5. 


abuse. The survey and interview data of priest-abusers indicate that, simi- 
lar to nonclergy abusers, they experienced negative affective states at the 
time of their offenses, including high levels of job and personal stress. 
Newly ordained priests may have only a few years of experience as 
associate pastors before becoming pastors with responsibility for a parish. 
Providing more opportunities for the development of administrative and 
financial planning skills and more time to participate in priest-support 
groups would decrease the likelihood of isolation and stress. In addi- 
tion, dioceses should consider offering stress reduction seminars after 
transitions into a new parish and requiring ongoing formation education. 
Remove excuses through education about what types of behavior are and 
are not appropriate with minors. It is necessary to reduce the ability of 
priests to use techniques of neutralization whereby they excuse and jus- 
tify their behavior. It is critical not only to educate priests about the harm 
of abuse to victims but also to continue to do so once they have been 
ordained. Techniques of neutralization often develop over time and after 
periods of stress or other negative experiences in work and life; contin- 
ued discourse about appropriate forms of closeness to others is critical 
throughout the life of the priest. Similarly, after each act of abuse by a 
priest is identified and validated, the church could consider writing and 
distributing a statement to all priests in that diocese, area, or possibly the 
country. That document could describe the incident that occurred, outline 
the abuses committed, and conclude by demonstrating how this incident 
undermined the church’s message. The statement could discuss the theo- 
logical and moral implications of committing such behaviors. Publicizing 
such documents to all priests after an abusive incident would not only 
increase transparency within the church but would also send a message 
that these behaviors will not be tolerated. The message that such acts will 
not be tolerated could be further conveyed in periodic retreats, classes, 
and other events held by the church for its priests. 


The Catholic Church has taken many of the steps necessary to reduce 
opportunities for CSA, which should be maintained and continually eval- 
uated for efficacy. Many individuals who enter the priesthood will have 
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vulnerabilities that, if not addressed, may lead to a higher risk of abuse. It is 
important not only to address some of these vulnerabilities in seminary but 
also to offer postordination education, training, and evaluation. Knowing 
that potential abusers are not likely to be identified before the abuse occurs 
and knowing that some priests have vulnerabilities that may lead to the 
commission of deviant behavior, it is important to reduce the opportunities 
for abuse to occur. 

The sexual abuse of children does not only occur within the Catholic 
Church. Abuse of children is common in society as well as institutions in 
which adults have unsupervised access to children and adolescents. While 
motivation to abuse is one important factor to understand in order to 
fully address the problem of sexual abuse, this must be balanced with an 
understanding of the structural opportunities in which abuse occurs. Only 
then can effective prevention policies be enacted. 
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